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THE DOCTOR. VOL.IV. 
CHAPTER CXV., 


i yeademis reminded of Prince Abino Jassima and 
art ferlady. Gent not like Job, nor Mrs. Gent like 


« 


¥ t think so meanly of my gentle readers as to 

: i 2 mo that any of them se. have forgutten the story 

&— Wf ie Japanese rince Abino Jassima, and the gradual 

at lamentable metamorphosis of his beautiful wife. But 

it may not have occurred to them that many a 

® sor man, and without any thing miraculous in the case, 

4 himeelf in the same predicament—except that when 

— ie discovers his wife to be a vixen he is not so easily rid 
*y her. : 

® Let mo not be suspected of insinuating that Alice 

® Gent, formerly Bourne, formerly Guy, proved to be a 

wile of this description, for which, I know not wherefor, 

FP a jon has been borrowed from the she-fox. Her 

E who found that ten years had wrought a great 

ry in her appearance, complained indeed of other 

| a “I found,” he says, “ her temper much altered 

fom that sweet natural softness and must tender affec- 

| tion that rendered her so amiable to me while I was 

“wore juvenile and she a maiden. Not less sincere I 

most own ; but with that pee et air and conceited 


, cc Mrs. Day in the play of the Commitiee,) 
which made me imagine an epi : pre- 
J a or. women to ruin and 
& tamilies, or if not prevented by Divine Providence, to 
| prove the sad cause of t contention and of dis- 
4 However, as I knew I was but then a novice 
inthe intricate laws of matrimony, and that me 4 
| date thorough annihilation can disen or 
. — which often produces a strenge concatenation 
f disorders, | endeavoured to comply with a sort 
® ofstoieal resolution to some very harsh rules that other- 
# Wise would have grated my human understanding. For 
& se by this change I had given a voluntary wound to my 
“® Wonted liberty, now attacked in the maintenance partly 
® of pretended iriends, spunging parasites, and flatterers, 
# Who imposed on good nutare to our great ; 80 
® Mthis conjugal captivity, as I-may term it, I was fully 
® tesolved, likewise in a Christian sense, to make my yoke 
~@ +B easy as possible, thereby to give no offence to custom 
® @ lew of any kind. The tender affection that a good 
@ Pestand naturally has to the wife of his bosom is such 
“M8 to make him often pass by the greatest insults that 
)@in be offered to human natare; such, | mean, as the 
jetnseless provoking a ts used by one who will not 
a ed from delusion till poverty appears, shows 
ingratitude of false friends in prosperity, and brings 
Merto sad repentance in adversity ; she will then wish 
othe had been ooeene as her husband, when it is too 
ite; condemn her foolish credulity, and abhor those who 


a 

a 
BF aad 
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And here let me observe, that although I follow the. 
common usage in writing the last Phe cee sae 
write Hiob, because 4 better represents the send of. 
the original Hebrew, and is moreover more euphonous. 
than Job, or Johab, if those commentators err not who | 
identify that King of Edom with the man of Uz. In- 
deed it is always mect and right to follow the established 
usage, unless there be some valid reason for departing 
from it; and, moreover, there is this to be said ia favour 
of retaining the usual form and pronunciation of ‘this 
well known name, that if it were disnaturalised and put 
out of use, an etymology in our language would be lost: 
sight of. For a job, in the working or operative sense of 
the word, is evidently something which it requires pa- 
tience to petform; in the physical and moral sense, as 
when for example in the language of the vulgar, a per- 
sonal hurt or misfortune is called a bad job, it is some- 
thing which it requires patience to support; and in the 
political sense it is. something which it requires patience 
in the public to endare ; and in all these senses the ori- 
gin of the word must be traced to Job, who is the pro- 
verbial exemplar of this virtue. This derivation has 
escaped Johnson; nor has that lexicographer noticed the 
substantives jobing and jobation, and the verb to jobe, 
all ee the same root, and familiar in the mouths of the 
people. 

For these reasons, therefore, and aqeesty the ety- 
mological one, I prefer the common, though peradven- 
ture, and, indeed, perlikelihood, erroneous manner of 
writing the name, to Iob, Hiob, A 
been And 


A 
do not think it worth 
while (that is, or 
name, and whether it 


to enquire into 
probabilit expounded to mean jubilant, 
pacenars ig + per Beg or wise, in the sense of 
sage, seer, or ician. Nor whether Job was also call- 
ed Jasub, Jasehub, Jocab, Jocam, Jobal, Jubab, Hobab, 
or Uz of that ilk, for this also has been contended. “Nor 
to in ate the position of a territory the name of 
which has been rendered so famous by its connection 
with him, and of which nothing but the name is known. 
bibli | Wibeiestere 

ical c 

since at a late hour of the night, or pe: an early one 
of the poses tarde age eee eee cane Soe 
found it necessary in is duty to inter- 
pose between two learned and ehaethj gentlemen, who, 
returning ther from a literary compotation, had en- 
tered upon this discussion on the way, and forgetting 
the example of the man of Uz, quarreled about the situa- 


tion of his country. ae : 
one upon that ave that ever required parece 


of the watch in the streets of London at midnight—was 
near the Museum Gate, and the author of the Indian 
Antiquities was one of the disputants. 


caused her to differ from her truest friend, whose | g, 


days she has embittered with the most undutiful aggrava- 

to render every thing uncomfortable to him!” / 
7 oy red edt Laape 

of his wife; I am sure he was wrong in thos writ- 

mg of her, and that I should be doing wrong in repeat- 

ig what be has written, if it were not with the inten- 

p tion of showing that he represents himeelf in 

passage as another Job, Socrates, or Jerry Sneak, 

# not be concluded that his wife resem the 


“Mew three latter were the wife of Job. 
Bana 4—Parr L—VAN: 23, 1838. 


~ 26g 


t was wrong in thinking | 





joub, or Jjob, all |” 


And not many Sas diapiet | 





If there be fault in her, I'll pawn my life on’t. - 
*T was first in: him, if she were ever good.* .~ 


& What have we to do with the 


"a low-lived woman who was dead and buried long be 


pg, oat such people and such raatter ‘” 
Should there, I say, be persons, as in all likelihood there 
may, so impatient and so unreasonable as to complain in 
this I might content with observing to 


not a vehicle to carry it abroad, it must always stey at 
Bat I am of the schol of Job, and will reply with 

Uzzite patience to these ‘shall 

have related in a few words 


Reet, 


stitint 
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scurvy clogdogdo! And with John Bunyan, that “Wo. 
men, whenever they would perk it and lord it over their 
husbands, ought to remember that both by creation and 
transgression they are made to be in subjection to them.” 
“ Such a thing,” says the arch-tinker, ** may happen, as 
that the woman, not the man, may be in the right, (I 
mean when both are godly,) but ordinarily it is other- 
wise !” 

Authors of a higher class than the York printer and 
‘topographist have complained of their wives. We read 
in Burtoa that Bartholomeus Schereus, Professor of 
Hebrew at Wittenberg, whom he calls “that famous 
poet laureate,” said in the introduction to a work of his 
upon the Psalms, he should have finished it long before, 
but amongst many miseries which almost broke his back 
(ris words were inter alia dura et tristia, que misero 
mihi pene tergum fregerunt,) he was yoked to a worse 
than Xantippe. A like lamentation is made more oddly 
and with less excuse, by Domenico Bernino, the author 
‘of a large history of All Heresies, which he dedicated to 
Clement XI. Tertullian, he says, being ill advised in his 
youth, and deceived by that shadow of repose which the 
conjugal state offers to the travellers in this miserable 
wworld, threw himself into the troubled sea of matrimony. 
And no sooner had he taken a wife, than being made 
‘wise by his own misfortunes, he composed his laborious 
treatise de molestiis nuptiarum, concerning the troubles 
of marriage, finding in this employment the only relief 
from those continual miseries, to which, he adds, we who 
now write may bear our present and too faithfal testi- 
mony—delle quali Noi ancora che queste cose scriviamo, 
siamo per lui testimonio pur t vero e presente. 

The historiun of heresy and the Hebrew professor 
might have learnt a lesson from Petrarch’s dialogue de 
importund Uzore, in that work of his de Remediis Utri- 
usque Fortune. When Dolor complains of having a bad 
‘wife, Ratio reminds him that he might blame his il! for- 
tune for any other calamity, but this he had brought 
upon himself, and the only remedy was patience. 


Est mala cruz, conjux mala; crux tamen illa ferenda est 
Qua nemo nisi Mors te relevare potest. 


“Tt is the unhappy chance of many,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “that finding many inconveniences upon the 
mountains of single life, they descend into the valleys of 
marriage to refresh their troubles, and there they enter 
into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a 
man’s or woman’s peevishtiess; and the worst of the evil 
is, they are to thank their own follies, for they fell into 
the snare by entering an improper way.” To complain 
of the consequences, which are indeed the proper punish- 
ment, is to commit a second folly by proclaiming the 
first, and the second deserves the ridicule it is sure to 
meet with. Hartley Coleridge has well said, that there 
must always be something defective in the moral feel- 
ings or very unfortunate in the eireumstanees of a man 
who makes the public his confidant ! 

If Thomas Gent had read Lord Berners’ Caatle of 
‘Love, which might easily, rare as it has now become, 
have fallen in his way a hundred years ago, he would 
there have seen fifteen reasons why men do wrong 
when they speak ill of women, and twenty reasons why 
they ought to speak well of them. All lovers of our old 
literature know how. greatly we are beholden to John 
Bouchier, Knight, Lord Berners, who, when deputy ge- 
neral of the my bs town of Calais and marches of the 
same, employed his leisure in translating books out of 
French into English. But he must have been one of 
those persons who with a great appetite for books have 
no discriminating taste, or he would not have translated 
Arthur of Little Britain, when Gyron de Courtoys and 
Melaidus were not extant in his own language; nor 
would he, even at the instance of Lady Elizabeth Carew, 
if he had known a good book from a bad one, have Eng- 
lished from its French version the Carcel de Amor, which 
Diego de San Pedro composed at the request of the Al- 
cayde de los Donzelles, D. Diego Hernandez, and of other 
knights and courtiers, : 

he reader will please to observe, that. although all 
worthless books are bad, all bad books are not necessari- 
ly worthless. A work, however bad, if written, as the 
Carcel de Amor was, early in the sixteenth century, and 
translated into Italian, French, and English, must. he 
worth reading to any person.who thinks the history of 
jiterature (and what that pistons snelaon) a worthy 
object of pursuit. If 1 had not, been.one.of those who, 
like Ludovicus Bosch—my friend in the caxon—are 
mever weary of hunting in those woods, I could not, 
gentle reader, hays, set before you, as I shall ineonti- 
nently proceed to do, the fifteen above-mentioned .and 


here following reasons, why you will commit a sin if 


San Pedro’s tragic story, says that all things which God 
has made pg aft ood; wemen, therefore, be-. 
ing his creatures, to calumniate them is to blaspheme 
one of his works. . 

Secondly, there is no sin more hateful than ingrati- 
tude; and it is being ungrateful to the Virgin Mary if 
we do not honour all women for her sake. 

Thirdly, it is an act of cowardice for man who is 
strong to offend woman who is weak. 

Fourthly, the man who speaks ill of woman brings 
dishonour upon himself, inasmuch as every man is of 
woman born. 

Fifthly, such evil speaking is, for the last mentioned 
reason, a breach of the fifth commandment. 

Sixthly, it is an obligation upon every noble man to 
employ himself virtuously both in word and deed ; and 
he who speaks eyil incurs the danger of infamy. 

Seventhly, because al] knights are bound by their 
order to show respect and honour to ail womankind. 

Eighthly, such manner of speech brings the honour 
of others in question. 

Ninthly, and principally, it endangers the soul of the 
evil speaker. 

Tenthly, it occasions enmities and the fatal conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. 

Eleventhly, husbands by such speeches may be led to 
suspect their wives, to use them ill, to desert them, and 
peradventure to make away with them. 

Twelfthly, a man thereby obtains the character of be- 
ing a slanderer. 

Thirteenthly, he brings himself in jeopardy with those 
who may think themselves bound to vindicate a lady’s 
reputation, or revenge the wrong which has been done 
to it. 

Fourteenthly, to speak ill of women is a sin, because 
of the beauty which distinguishes their sex, which beauty 
is so admirable, that there is more to praise in one wo- 
man than there can be to condemn in all. 

Fifteenthly, it is a sin, because all the benefactors of 
mankind have been born of women, and therefore we are 
obliged to women for ali the good that has ever been 
done in the world. 


Such are the fifleen reasons which Diego de San Pe- 
dro excogitated to show that it is wrong for men to 
speak ill of women; and the twenty reasons which he 
has superinduced to prove that they are bound to speak 
well of them are equally cogent and not less curious. I 
have a reason of my own for reserving these till another 
opportunity. Not however to disappoint my fair readers 
altogether of that due praise which they have so properly 
expected, I will conclude the present chapter with a few 
flowers taken ftom the pulpit of my old acquaintance 
Adam Littleton. There is no impropriety in calling him 
so, though he died before my grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were born; and when I meet him in the next- 
world, I hope to improve this one sided acquaintance by 
introducing myself and thanking him for his dictionary 
and his sermons. 
eccurs in a sermon preached at the ob- 
sequies of the Right Honourable the Lady Jane Cheyne. 
The text was, “ | is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised :” 
in which proposition, says the preacher, we. have first 
the subject, Woman, with her qualification that fears the 
Lord; secondly, the predicate, she shall be praised. 

* Woman, in the primitive design of nature, God’s 
master-piece, being the last work of creation, and made 
with a great deal of deliberation and solemnity. 

“ For to look upon her as a supernumerary creature, 
and one brought into the world by the by, besides the 
Creator’s first intention, upon second thoughts—is to 
lay a foul imputation upon Divine Wisdom, as if it had 
been at a stand, and were to seek. 

‘Wherefore, as we use to argue that all things wore 
made for the use and service of man, because he was 
made last of all ; I do not see, if that argument be good, 
why the same consequences should not be of like force 
here too, that man himself was made for the affectionate 
cate of woman, who was framed not only after him, but 
out af him too, the more to engage his tenderest and 
dearest 

“Certainly this manter of production doth plainly 
evince the equality of the woman’s merits and rights 
with man; she being a noble cyon transplanted from his 
stock, and by the mystery of marriage implanted into 
him again, and made one with him. 

She is then equally at least partaker with him of all 
the advantages which appertain to human nature, and 
alike capable of mp ns te perme which by the efforts 
of reason, and.the of education and the instincts 
of the Blessed Spirit, are.to be made upon it.— 





you ever _ in dis ment of womankind. 
First, then, Leriano, unhappy hero of Diego de 





* Hence it was that all arts and sciences, all virtues: 









and graces, both divine and moral, i; 
the shape and habit of women. Nor is thane : 
for fancying angels themselves more of op sety 
the other, since amongst them there is no guoh, 
tion, but they may as well be imagined female ax » 
“ Above all, for piety and devotion, which is th 
perfection of our nature, and makes it most like 
cal; as the capacity of women is as 80 th 
clinations are generally more vigorous, the naty 
and tendency of their spirits lying that wa 
softer temper more kindly receiving the sur Nee 
pression of God’s Spirit. “a 
“ This is that, if uny thing, which gives their ail 
pre-eminence above us men, and gains them ins: a. 
tages of praise; that whereas those who ay 
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handsome shape and good features to commend the ata 
are adored and idolised by persons of slight ani writ 
sions and ungoverned passions, pious and vine.” by § 
men command the veneration of the most jtdicions, 

are deservedly admired by holy men and wale tere 
Thus saith that Adam of whom ova a On _ thus 
might have been proud as a namesake; and Whe, MA 
trait the gentlemen of the name of Adam, who Revie 
dine together at a tavern in London, once a year, qui elif 
to have in their club room. ah ise, 
——. me i “st 

EDITOR'S TABLE, > «ih 

on Fat 

“ Who is the Doctor ?”—We know notwalt” oar 
degree of interest our readers take in thes’ thes 
volume of “'The Doctor, &c.,” successivesae  _ *! 
ters of which we are publishing in this Joma Se" 
To us it is racy and full of pleasant ¢ : om 
The whole fourth volume will soon be eg por 
ed in our pages ; in the mean time, conju“ 
as to who is the Doctor, continues to agitaie  * 
literary public of England. It is general 


tributed to Southey; Fraser's Magazis 


December has several chapters to pre 4 

laureate’s claims to the paternity; the temame 0 
given is the fact of the author quoting me * 

laureate”’ or *“* Dr. Southey”’ no less than thin ae 
four times in the course of the four voli The 
Southey’s likings and dislikings are prov and 
be in prominent relief; “the Quarterly gg ” 


tolled because R. S. writes therein,” while 
Anti-Jacobin is assaulted with uncommonw 
** because the aforesaid R. S. and his sappl 
were quizzed therein.’ But we must qi 
the likings and dislikings discovered by 
magazine :— im 

“So, 1. By three dozen quotations, or there: 


S 
po) 


” 


Crees 


ey " 
2. By the Southeian omission of quoting the # 
men of our time ; 
3. By the Southeian commission of quoting '¥1 
weak men, women, and children of our time; 
4. By the Southeian skipping of the great nai 
our literature in general, save when it cannot be he 
5. By the Southeian extolling of the tagrag and 
and the setting up of the flunkeys of literature i 
of the masters. a 
6. By the personal petting of the chums and cram 
Southey ; a 
7. By the personal hating of others who 
offence, of whatever kind, to Southey ; 
8. By the Southeyism throughout, ‘ 
“ We have tracked him through the volume, sti 
him in every page as regularly as ever St. Ds 
stopped the -devil, disguised in the avatar of | 
Robert Southey, thou art the man. Surge, doctor™ 


Some of the arguments if not very cogel 
amusing; the writer says among other 
“The Author of Waverley never quoted = 
that was enough. The author of the I 
leave quotes Southey: that is enough.” 
adds :— 


“Who would quote the odes, ballads, 
Thalaba, Kehama, Roderick, Wat Tyler, 
niana, &c. of Southey, his private corresponde 
his domestic conversation—who but Southey hims 
such a book as this? Not that they are not all very 
but they would hardly occur as often to apy bod 
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he pes of the authorship of the Waverley Novels 
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not a line of Scott, or Coleri or Crabbe, 

ilson, or Rogers, or Campbell or Millman. 

eon and Moore are treated as enemies, to which we 

7 have no objection ; Wordsworth is sparingly quoted, 

apd pever far from a connection with Southey: but 

si and Robert Landor, and the author of Isaac 

and Nebuchadnezzar Elliot, and Kirke White, 

Roberts, are favourite personages; nor does 

> gweet face of Mary Collings escape commendation. 
” Mhig may be good, but it is, at least, peculiar.” 

~ Jp the course of the article oceasion is taken 

allude to the story of Sir Walter Scott’s de- 


&, 


* 


ven by the prince regent. The 
ritet thinks Mr. Lockhart’s account as related 

S¢ott to him is a little embellished and al- 
tered from the fact as it occurred ; he tells it 


__ thus — 


“As our story contains a compliment to the Quarterly 
Reviewers of those days, we tell it here for the especial 
“¢ifeation of Dr. Southey. The company, we must pre- 
mise, contained. among others, John Wilson Croker, then 
Secretary of the Admiralty. ; 

« The regent called for bumpers, and said, ‘ I have not 
either a Blessed Bear or a Tappit Hen, Mr. Scott (he was 
not baroneted in those days), but I have as good claret as 
ever the Baron of Bradwardine could have had; and in 


that I propose the health of the greatest genius of Europe, 
| the author of Waverly.’ 


“Jt was drunk, accordingly, with all the honours, 


~ Scott joining the rest in paying them. Immediately 


* followed a silence, and a furtive under-glancing on all 


sides at the suspected culprit. He found himself called 
to speak. 
“Sir” said he,‘ I do not pretend to misunderstand 


the meaning or the direction of your toast, but—J— 


- an—nol—the—author—of—Waverly, pronouncing the 


words printed in Italics slowly, and with due emphasis.’ 

“*I am glad to hear it,’ instantly rejoined the prince ; 
*] am glad that I was mistaken when I thought the 
empire possessed but one such genius. I find, since the 
author of Marmion is not the author of Waverly, it can 
boast of {20.’ 

*This is the story in its plein, not its holiday costume. 
The prince prided himself on turning such compliments, 
and sometimes he did them neatly enough. It is proba- 
ble that he had this ready prepared against the denial, 
which he must have expected. But so far from laughing 
at the mystification practised upon him, we have always 
understood that he was by no means pleased with the 
idea that any one should take the liberty, of humbugging 
him. He certainly was afterwards in the habit of main- 
taining, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, that Scott 
was not the author, on the ground that, if he was, he 
could never have been guilty of such an act of lése-ma- 


jee 0s to deny it to his prince ; and if we mistake not, 
when Sir Walter found it necessary to divalge his secret, 


he deemed it proper to apologise to the king beforehand. 


_ When asked why he had so positively denied it at Carlton 


House ? he said, that he did not think it fair to have his 
incognito broken in upon before company ; and, besides, 


~. they were all half fou at the time. ‘If he had asked 
_ Me,’ he said, ‘ when nobody else was by, I should have 
" told him at once; but then there was that chap Croker 


a 


— the Qua 


ext me, with his mouth open, watching to catch 
uny thing that would drop into it. It would have made: 
a le to be blethered out among the other idiots of 
rterly, or to be slipped, as a penny-a-lifte para- 


3 graph, into the Courier. ” 


Etiquette—The new London Quarterly Re- 


" View contains another capital aftiele, evidently 


by the writer who reviewed the Ofiginal’s 


® “Art of Dining.” From it we select what we 
‘shall call ? 


= 
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PIC.NICS. 

(From the Londo Quaiterly Review, last published.) 
Saluiation—In some countries they rub noses; in 
thers, they pull one another's ears; the Franks placked 
and presented it ; the Japanese take off their 
when they meet. In some of the South Sea 
they spit in their hands, and then rub your 12ce 
yous in others, it is the height of politeness to fling 4 
water over your friend, In Europe, 
Surtsey, shake hands, take off our hats, or kiss; and the 
Consists in knowing on what occasions, and with 
ponaee, these respective modes of salutation are to 


sf ae 


we nod, bow,| 


he was once observed to bow to every one in the stree\ 
who saluted him, till he came to the ‘man who swept the. 
crossing, whom he passed without notice. The question; 
whether he was right in making this exception, has been 
‘gtavely discussed by one of these law:givers—who finally 
decides in the prince's favour :—“'To salute a beggar 
without giving him any thing would be a mockery, and 
to stop for the purpose of bestowing a sixpeace would 
wear the semblance of ostentation in a prince.” 

Acquaintance.—“ Never say how is your wife, your hus- 
band, your mother, your grandmother? &c., but how is 
Mr. or Mrs.—, Lord or Lad: ” ‘Two of the 
strangest offenders against this rule were Nollekens the 
sculptor, and Delpini the clown. Nollekens invariably 
asked George III., when a sitting eommenced, how his 
“wife and family” were doing? and Delpini thus ad- 
dressed the late Duke of York, in the hope of inducing 
him to intercede with Sheridan for the payment of his 
salary: “ Sare, ifhe no pay me soon, I shall be put in 
your papa’s Bench,” meaning the King’s Bench Prison. 

Bores.—We borrow an anecdote (originally related by }: 
Helvetius), in the hope of its affording a hint to the re- 
spectable community of bores. One of these, having no- 
thing else to do with himself, went one day to call on his 
neighbour, “a man of letters.” The latter received him, 
with all possible politeness, and entertained him as well 
as he could till he rose to carry his tediousness elsewhere, 
when the man of letters resumed his work, and utterly 
forgot his visiter. Some days afterwards he found him. 
self accused of a want of politeness in not returning the 
visit, upon which he repaired to his neighbour's, and 
thus addressed him :—“ I hear that you complain of me; 
yet you know full well that you called, not because you 
wished for my company, but because you were tired o 
your own. I, who was not at all tired of my own com 
pany, received you as well as I could: the obligation i 
consequently on your side, and yet you charge me wit! 
rudeness. Be yourself the judge of my conduct an 
decide whether you ought not to have done with com 
plaints which prove nothing more than my independenc: 
of visits and your dependence on them, the inhumaniity 
of boring your neighbour, and the injustice of abusin; 
him after boring him.” 

Announcing Names.—Have your name cleatly }an 
nounced, and it will be prudent to take care that th 


that, as we read, befell a certain Mr. Delaflete, in London, 
may serve to illustrate the consequences of a want o 
caution in this respect, Erom his indistinct mode ¢° 
pronouncing his nate, the porter understood it to b 
Delaflote, and so proclaimed it to the groom of 1h 
chambers, who some how or other mistook the initia: 


reserved young man, was actually ushered into'the mitit 
of a crowded drawing-room by the ominous appellation o 
Mr. Helaftote. But—adds the legislator—do nit be to 
preciéé in your instructions, or you may be placed in th 
predicament of Lady A. ahd her dehghaee; who havin; : 
been much arnoyed a the of a countr, 
booby of a servant, who would persevere in giving: i: 
their names as the Right Honourable A. and ith: 
Honourable Miss A.. at length took him ly to tath, 
and desired that in future he would mention them a 


may be conceived when they found themselves obeyed t+ 
the letter—and Devonshire house was electrified by thi 
intelligence that Simple Lady A. and Plain Miss A. wer: 
“ coming up.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, though at this moment pro: 


authority, incurred a serious risk by sending Mr. Fendi 
more Cooper an invitation to a ball without previous, 
performing in person the — ducal knock at the dor. 
of his lodging house—A liberty for which the indignatit 


gtace to mortal combat. 


rican Stationers’. Company of Boston, we olb 
sérve the following afnounced. We take ve} 


of a coten 
eiidorsing all that is said: 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, . 
Yublishéd by, the Amétican Stationers’ 
Heaton, and S Calman, Now York, and fr slo in Gt 
city by ke oS ., corner of Chesnut and Fi 








related of George IV., when Prince of Wales, that 


servants make no mistake regarding it. The misha), |’ 


letter of the hdine, and the lackless ‘visiter; a quiet; sh y,}’ 


simple Lady A. and plain Miss A. Their astonishmew:|' 


bably not aware of his escape, we have been told on goci!||' 


novelist was with difficulty prevented from defying Hi } 


Among other works. published by the Ame | 


“Tae Lirrte Giat’s Own Boos, by Mret Child, a new 
edition, very much improved in external appearance. 
This favourite little book pussesses the rare merit of 
‘combining usefulness with ornament and amusement, 
at the same time that it affords a rich fond of pleasure, 
in describing a great variety of games and methods of 
youthful amusement. 

“ Perer Partey’s Universat Hrsrory, on the basis of 
Geography, for the use of Families, 2 vols. royal 16mo., 
illustrated with many beautiful maps and engravings. 
This work is got up expressly for the holidays, and we 
think cannot but give general satisfaction. e paper, 
print and binding are in the best style of art. Its cha- 
racter is an outline of universal history, in a form so 
attractive and agreeable, that it cannot fail to accom- 
plish the desirable object of imprinting on the minds of 
youth, in bright and unfading colours, a clear outline of 

the story of mankind. 

“Tue Wonpers or THE Heavens.—This work is sold 


. by subscription only; the subscription paper and a spe- 


cimen copy may be seen at the store of Hooker & By- 


- ington, corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets. 


“ Being a Popular View of Astronomy, including a 
full illustration of the Mechanism of the Heavens, em- 
bracing the Sun, Moon, and Stars, with descriptions of 
the Planets, Comets, Double Stars, Constellations, Ga- 
laxy, Zodiacal Light, Aurora Borealis, Meteors, Clouds, 
Falling Stars, &c. Illustrated by numerous Maps and 
Engravings. By Duncan Bradford. 

“This is a splendid volume with respect to its me- 
chanical execution, and will be found to be of the highest 
intrinsic value. It is a quarto volume of nearly 400 
pages, printed in beautiful style, and has been published 
at very great expense.” 


Correspondence.—Among the signs of the 
times we may note the fact that we have re- 
cently had more than one order from England 
. for complete sets of the Circulating Library; its 
cheapness will allow it to bear the duty at the 
- custom-house, 

Our domestic correspondence with numerous 
subscribers is of the most amiable character ; 
almost every letter shows a kind feeling to- 
, wards the work, and not. afew dellaquents who 
' were cut off are hastening to make. their pay- 
ments to secure the present year’s numbers. 
' From a mass of letters we select:the following 
’ for imitation; the first especially sets a good 
example to the less considerate portion of our 
- subscribers :— 

January 6th, 1838. 
, Apam Waxpr, A 
Rapes ere seein to nda ap ep ay paca 
t custom 0 new. year - 
ing Hie scterietiee to tne Libeey in davthan: fa 
enclosed my subscription for the present year, being 
: well assured from my long intercourse with the Library 
: that I shall receive not only great satisfaction and ster- 
ling enue in the perusal of your well selected matter, 
but the certainty that the same amount would not_pro- 
duee a moiety of amusément and real gratification ex- 
_ pended in any other manner. That present year 
may be propitious to your literary undertaking and that 
all feet shi wentohe may toe the mark as I have done, 
is the sineere wish of 
Dear sir, yours, &c, 


December 26, 1837. 


great pléasure in recommending the public’a-}.pa 
tions of this company, they are so excellent iri} yon 
kind and style.. We transfer from the columti :}) 7. 

ry the subjoined notices, ful'l; ‘ 6 





ts ; Hi met of Fourth atid Chesy i 
streets, and the ote pritelpal bobkstllers, viz. — 











The HFournual of Belles Bettres. 








small amount from you; trifling as they seem wher - 


divided among many, it becomes a matter of much im- 
portance when concentrated in one. His interest must 
not be forgotten, who contributes for so small a sum s) 
much pleasure to our leisure hours. 

Yours, respectfully, &c. 


Exiract of another letter. 


“ Waidie” and I are old acquaintances; I have iit 
from the commencement, and have received so maci') 
pleasure from its perusal, that I have no desire to part 
company with it. Yours is a novel undertaking, ani 
has met with more than ordinary success; may it con - 
tinue thus, and yield you an abundant harvest for your 
labour, and at the same time create a literary taste 
among our fellow-citizens, is the wish of 


Respectfully, yours, &c. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature for Janu - 
ary was issued with punctuality, and with othe r 
attractions contained the whole of the annua | 
called “The Authors of England,” the engrav - 
ings of course excepted. 

Tucker’s Laws of Wages.—Professor Tucker’, 
of the University of Virginia, has just issued t:> 
the public, through his publishers, Carey &» 
Hart, ** The Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent, 
{nvestigated.”” The volume is 12mo, occupyinjz 
189 pages. This production will excite atten - 
tion from those quarters where its merits ca). 
be best appreciated: for ourselves, a press o f 
reading prevents us froin giving it the critical 
examination to which it is entitled from the 
talents of its able author. 

The Blind Girl, &c.—Mrs. Embury’s tale 
of Constance Latimer, or the Blind Girl, pub- 
lished two weeks since by the Messrs. Harpers, 
was regularly received, and perhaps the best 
thing we can say in its favour is, that our en- 
quiring little folks have kept it in regular read- 
ing, excluding us from its perusal. It was 
written and is sold for the benefit of the blind, 
a class of persons for whom we have always 
felt peculiar sympathy. It is, we learn, of great 
interest to the young. 

Diary of an Invalid.—We conclude to-day 
“ Fielding, or Society,” a work which would 
make the reputation of any author; a chapter 
or two of the Gtibes Papers succeed. “Next 
week we shall take the opportunity, long anti- 
cipated, of presenting our readers with Mr. 
Mathews’s greatly celebrated and often quoted 
“ Diary of an Invalid.” Strange as it may seem, 
this book has never been reprinted in America, 
though so many editions have appeared in Eng- 
land and on the continent, and stranger still, 
we have been able to find but one copy in 
America. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that the officer 
commanding the Life Guards in pursuit of Joseph Bona- 
parte at the battle of Vittoria, and who had well nigh 
aucceeded in capturing him, is the owner of Brettenham 
Park, the present residence of the ex-king of Spain. 
The tide of events takes a strafize turn sometimes. 

Professor Hoffmann von Fallersithen has just made a 
most important discovery in the manuscripts of the pub- 
lic barat of Valenciennes. Pa has oaee there the 
song of victory, composed in eutonick ian in 
883° on the ‘tattle won by Lewis the Third. Kice of 
France, over the Normans. This document which : Foal 
billon had copied from a manuscript of the abbey of §'t, 
A , but which has been sought in vain since 169 2, 


the — 
Belgium. Hoffman has manifested the intention 


importance for the literary history of ' 
of » 
publishing the original text and fac-simile of this poern, . 


illems, member of the academy.— 


Odd Whim.—A foreign journal states, that an English. 
man, having lately obtained permission to live for a fort- 
night in one of the houses recently cleared at Pompeii, 
had it completely restored to its original style ; and with 
his family and servants, having assu’ the ancient 
Roman costume, resided there during the whole period, 


along with M. 
Debats 


like a citizen of the republic, making the perusal of the 
classics his sole amusement ! 
Acoustic Telegraph-—It is said that an inhabitant of 
Austria has invented a tube, in the form of a speaking- 
trumpet, six feet five inches long, which conveys sound 
in 11 and 1-10 seconds to a distance of 12,000 feet. 
If you take a great deal of pains to serve the world 
and benefit your fellow-creatures, and if after all the 
world scarcely thanks you for the trouble that you have 
taken, do not be angry and make a loud talking about 
the world’s ingratitude, for if you do, it will seem that 
you cared more about the thanks you were to receive, 
than about the blessings which you professed to bestow. 
M. Frehn, in his late travels, has given us a curious 
specimen of Bulgarian legislation, in a law enacting that 
all particularly clever people should be hanged. Voltaire, 
in one of his tales, (Candide, if we remember rightly,) 
makes his hero cut a figure among the savages, by his 
expertness in the military exercises of the Bulgarians ; 
thus showing what mean talents will often suffice to give 
a man importance in the world. But how delighted 
would that keen cynic have been, had he known of the 
above-mentioned Bulgarian law, which so perfectly ex- 
presses, with a frankness worthy of the polished nation 
who framed it, the sentiments of the rabble in all ages. 


—=s— 
LONDON LITERARY 
WORKS IN PROGRESS. 

Miss Martineau has, we understand, a new work in 
the press, entitled, “ Recollections of Western Travel,” 
which will form a sort of sequel to her former able vo- 
lumes, *“* Society in America.” These recollections will 
contain Miss Martineau’s personal narrative of her late 
travels in America. ; 

The new and corrected edition of Mr. Lodge’s valu- 
able “ Peerage” is to be published on the 15th instant. 

“Warner Arundel, or the Memoirs of a Creole,” will 
also appear about the same date. 

A new cabinet edition of “ Walton’s Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, with illus- 
trated plates.” The Book of Family Crests, to contain 
the blazonry of every bearing, with mottoes and en- 
‘Avings. 

The Rev. Mr. Forster has nearly ready a new edition 
of “ The Life of John Jebb, D.D., F.R.S., late Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with a Selection from 
his Letters.” The two volumes compressed into one 
volume. . 

In the press, and nearly ready, “ Divine Emblems,” 
wiith engravings, after the fashion of Master Francis 
Q uarles, by Johann Abricht, A. M. 

Miss Pardoe’s “City of the Sultan” has reached a 
s¢econd edition. 

We may add to the list of literary novelties in prepa- 


NEWS. 


published by Messrs. Longman & Co. ‘The Miseries 
and Beauties of Ireland,’—* The Wonders of Geology,’ 
byy Gideon Mantell ;—and a report that Capt. Glasscock, 
R. N., author of ‘The Naval Sketch Book,’ has nearly 
completed for publication a story of various adventures 
by land and sea. 


ee 


List of new books published in London to latest 


The Book of Beauty for 1838, edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. A Treatise on » by. Professor 
Phillips, in 2 vols., Vol. 1., (forming Vol. XCVII. of Dr. 
luardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. The Poetical Works of 
Liobert Southey, .» LL.D. Vol. Lf. Letters from. an 
«Absent Godfather, or a Manual of Religious Instruction, 
loy the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 12mo. Bishop Hall's Exposi- 





ty 


tion of all the Hard Texts, 2 vols. 8vo. Ditte Contem- 
plations, 2 vols. 8vo. Pritchard’s Physical His of 
Mankind, Vol. I1., 8vo. History of Popery, 8vo. The 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, Interpreted by D. Hun. 
ter, Esq. New Hints on Miniature Painting, by an Old 
Professor, 8vo. The Tour of Dr. Syntax, Illustrated by 

Crowgquill, 8vo. Letters-from a Father to his Son, 
J. Aikin, M. D.,12me. Bishop Burnet’s History of 
is Own Time, 1 vol. royal 8vo. The Nabob’s Wife, 3 
‘vols. riosities of Literature, by D'Israeli, royal 
8vo.. Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, by a Dissent- 
ing Minister, Vol. III.,12mo. Pardoe’s City of the Sul- 
tan, second edition, 3 vols., post 8vo. Mary Raymond, 
and Other Tales, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. Nimrod’s Sport- 
ing, 4to. The History of Party, by G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Vol. IIL, 8vo, Pilgrims of the Thames, bs P. Egan, 
8vo. Excursions in Abruzzi and Northern Provinces of 
Naples, by the Hon. me Craven, 2 vols. 8vo. Bent- 





ration, the title of another work which is about to be 


MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher, 
VERMONT.—Montreier, George P. Wal 
MASSACHUSETTS. é 

Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harrie. 

CO; ICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 

Hartrorp, Roderick White. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawrtucget, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 

NEW YORK. 4 
New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Stip. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Azany, W. C. Little. 

Rocnester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchj 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. » 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton. 

Sarem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavucn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvitir, B. Bannan. 

Monrrosez, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yorr, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirtssurcnu, Johnston & Stockton 
CnampBerssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wixgessarre, E. W. Sturdevent. 
Car.isLE, George M. Phillips & Co. 


Alexander Flash. 
Cotumaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Mavmeg, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevpenvitxe, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZaNESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
MARYLAND. 
Bartiwore, N. Hickman. 
Uprer Maruzoro’, G. W. Wilson. 
Camsrincz, C. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton City, Frank Taylor. 
AxexanpriA, Bell & Entwisle. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
Norvoig,‘R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes 
Pererssure, A. N. Bourdon. ; 
Lynonzure, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Freprricxssura, John Coakley; E, 
University or Virainia, C. P. 
KENTUCKY. Jen 
Lovisvitte, John M. Campbell,—Jos. T. C 
TENNESSEE. 
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Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 

Fayerrevit.t, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cnarxeston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Coxumsia, B. D. Plant. 

.Sumrervittz, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Avevsta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Narcnez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Mosuzx, J. 8. & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Onztxans, C. 

Franc J. M. Bell, P. M. 


CANADA. 
Quenec, J. Turdiff. 
Cornwatt, U. C., Duncan M‘Donell. 
Monrreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. bs 
Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wituam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. ; 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepenricrton, Robert 





ley’s Miscellany, 2 vols., 8vo. The Child’s Fairy Library, 
second series, Hood's Comic Annual for 1836. 


Sr. Jonns, Alexander Robertson, 


OH1O.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, .) 


M:Do 
‘Kennie, 


a 


Nasnvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. Eichba 


Bancroft. | 

SVILLE, “oy 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. — ~ 
MICHIGAN.—Dsrnorr, George S. Meredith. — 





